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Introduction 


This 21-page e-book consists of various chapters, pulling in four blogposts about digital 


readers, preservation of digital records, my investigation into the inmate indexing program of 


FamilySearch with public information requests, and my post on how National Archives and 
Records Administration isn’t neutral. 

The first chapter was written for Book Riot back in August, but it was never published. As a 
result, I published it for the first time in February 2023. The second chapter was originally 
written in September 2019. But it was slightly changed and fixed up in December 2022, then first 
published in February 2023. The third chapter was originally published on the Jssues & 
Advocacy blog on May 27, 2022. The fourth, and final, chapter, was published originally on 
LinkedIn on January 22, 2023. 

I did some spell-check and other revisions to ensure this text made sense, and to correct any 
errors that I made in the original text, which comes to over 4,600 words! Otherwise, the text is 


almost the same. Happy Reading! 


- Burkely 
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Chapter One: Habits of a digital reader and the appeal of old 
books 


Day after day, I look at the lighted screen of my phone, reading articles of the day, 
whether posted on Twitter, LinkedIn, Reddit, or some other social media platform, apart from 
thumbing through new emails or photographs on Instagram from librarians, archivists, 
genealogists, and friends. In the meantime, books in my own personal library, whether in my 
small apartment or in my childhood home, often sit on the shelf, collecting dust, untouched and 


unmoving. Some could say I’m like Abby Hargreaves who finds a “lot of comfort in books not- 


yet-read” with her books “stacked high on the floor” of her office, next to a bookshelf that is 
overfull. Perhaps like her, unread books do not disappoint me. More than that, however, with a 
life in flux, my collections of books are divided, leaving me to only focus on chance books to 
read, whether on the bus or the train, riding public transit from one part of Maryland to another. 
At the same time, the strain of reading articles for my classes during library school at UMD takes 
time away from reading physical books, with many textbooks available in a digital form and the 
articles for each class like a nest of PDFs that are portioned out, week by week. 

While saying all of this, I especially love old books, even “recently old” ones like the 
1990s or early 2000s. This expands to novels, like Aldous Huxley’s Crome Yellow or Albert 
Camus’s The Plague, which I’m still in the process of reading. Recently, at a book sale hosted by 
the friends of my local library, I bought several books like Spencer R. Crew’s 1987 historical 
overview for the National Museum of American History, Field to Factory: Afro-American 
Migration 1915-1940 and Norman G. Rukert’s 1982 illustrated history, The Port: Pride of 
Baltimore. Events like the book sale show, once again, that physical books are not fading away 
and being replaced by e-books, whether they become something like holobooks in the Star Wars 
universe or not. 

Perhaps it is this love of old books which drew me not only to research my own family 
history, but to events like the wonderful National History Day, which can be called a “science 
fair for history” for short, and ultimately to library science. A physical book you can hold, smell, 
touch, and turn the pages offers something that no online resource cannot. This fact is the reason 
that most of the documentary evidence of my life and thoughts lives in paper journals, 


sketchbooks, and binders, rather than through any sort of digital footprint. But, with some people 
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it is very different, especially with the newest generation of young people, who are more plugged 
into their devices than ever. 

Perhaps my reading habits, of physical books, are akin to Will (played by Matt Damon) 
in the classic 1997 film, Good Will Hunting, who reads only books at the top of bookshelf of his 
therapist Sean (played by Robin Williams), rather than the others. He even declares at one point 
to Clark (played by Scott William Winters), a Harvard student, that “you dropped 150 grand on a 
fuckin' education you could have got for a dollar fifty in late charges at the public library.” This 
is a message worth hearing in light of National Library Week earlier this month (April 7th to 
13th) and the newest report on the state of U.S. libraries from the American Library Association. 

In the end, while paperback and hardback books will sit on a bookshelf collecting dust, 


old books will still be calling to me even as my phone sits on the desk right next to me. 


© 2019-2023 Burkely Hermann. All rights reserved. 
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Chapter Two: National History Day, Weebly, and the 
preservation of digital records 


Username 
NHD Password 
~ NATIONAL 
 caeeminaeaiead 
HISTORY DAY Remember Me | Forgot PW } tog in | 


Features Support About Us Contact Us 


Signups are closed. 


and NHD Weebly Accounts will be deleted on 


Please be advised that NHD Weebly will be disabled (i : 
September 1, 2019. 


What can | do with Weebly? 


= Create your National History Day website entry 
= Easy drag and drop interface 
= No technical or design skills required 


= 70+ great looking designs, or create your own! 


Watch a demo video (or download it) 


i as & 


For Teachers: Weebly for Education 


As a teacher, Weebly can help you create a classroom website, NHD Example Sites: 
and provide an easy way for you to create and manage Weebly 
accounts for your students. 


Click here to learn more. 


Homepage of nhd.weebly.com as of September 11, 2019 
In my newsletter back on August 14th, I noted that National History Day had sent me an 


email asking for "donations since their relationship with Weebly," which had provided their 


website creation platform, after a ten year run, in hopes that such donations could pay a 
developer so they could create their own "website creation platform...by November 1, 2019," 
costing $150,000 in total. I then realized that I still had one website on the platform. In the past, I 
had already transferred my website about the space race (which I created for the 2010 National 


History contest) to a separate Weebly account. But I hadn't done that for my one on the war on 


drugs (which I created for the 2011 contest). I saved most of the pages using the Wayback 
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Machine of the Internet Archive in almost desperation, but as a second attempt, I tried to log in 
to my old account. 

To my surprise, the log-in worked and I was able to edit the site in all its functions. But I 
wondered if this site could be sustained. Will it last on Weebly forever? Will I always be able to 


edit it? So, I contacted the Weebly people for assistance, to see what they would say. 


HISTORY DAY Logout 


Site size: 104 MB 


My Site: 52325544.nhd.weebly.com reac site | = 


War on Drugs: Debate and Diplomacy 


J Recent Messages 


No recent messages 


What the login page looked like when I logged in on September 11, 2019 


I sent them a short message on September 11 about my issue: 

So, I have an old website for NHD (http://52325544.nhd.weebly.com/) that I would like to 
transfer to a weebly.com domain. I would appreciate help with this, so I can preserve the website 
and its contents going forward. I look forward to hearing from you. 

Right after, I received confirmation that they are "working on responding to you as soon as 
possible." As I awaited their response, I saved the website's pages on the Internet Archive's 


Wayback Machine, specifically the 


e the homepage 

e history of war on drugs overview page 
e setting the stage page 

e timeline page 

e diplomacy page 

e war on pot page 

e pop culture perception page 
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e debate overview page 

e reform or resist page 

e is ita conspiracy page 

e viewpoints page 

e conclusion overview page 
e who benefits page 

e who suffers page 

e consequences page 

e alternatives page 

e interviewees page 

e bib/process overview page 
e annotated bibliography page 


e process paper page 


Then, on September 16th, I received an email from Dakota of Weebly Policy Support, telling 
me that "unfortunately there is no way to convert NHD at this time or to connect a domain name 
in the current NHD account. Please go to the following link for further information about the 


NHD program and sites," providing a link to a page about this from their help site. 
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Converting from NHD to Weebly 


After many years of partnering with Weebly, NHD has decided to move on to a different solution for the website category 
of their yearly contest. To that end, we have disabled signups, and all NHD accounts hosted at Weebly will be deleted on 
September 1st, 2019. 


In previous years, Weebly provided a link to convert your account from NHD to a standard Weebly account. We will not be 


able to offer the conversion link this year due to the end of the partnership and scheduled account deletion. 


If you would like to save your work, you can use the archive feature instead. To do so, log into your NHD account and open 


the website editor. 


Settings Publish 


Site Title 
. ~) Show title on the top of your pages 
° 
Favicon 
=) 
@ Rer 
Navigation 


roup excess pages under "More..." 


Archive 


Click the Settings tab at the top, and scroll down to Archive in the General section. Enter a valid email address and click 
the Email Archive button. You'll receive an email with a link to download a zip file containing the HTML and image files 


from your website. Tip: If you don't have an email account, you can ask a parent or teacher to help you out. 


Basically, their "solution" was for you to send an email archive of your website to yourself, 
which I had already done, with an email of my website titled "The export of your site is ready to 
be downloaded" with a zip file attached. But what happened after that? They didn't answer that 
question. For me, that would have involved creating a whole new Weebly website with the same 
content, something which I didn't want to do. So, I did the next best thing: I used Webrecorder, 


which I had learned about in an appraisal class of my spring semester at UMD as part of my 
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graduate school studies for a Master of Library and Information Science, with a concentration in 


Archives and Digital Curation. I created a public collection of the website, with the bottom 


picture showing what it looks like when you visit it online, presently: 


® War on Drugs: Debate and Diplomacy NHD website 


by historyhermann 


| Overview | | Browse At | 


I © Bibliography and Process Paper 
© Interviewees War on Drugs: Debate and Diplomacy NHD website 


‘Altamnativas This is a collection of a website | created for the National History Day (NHD) contest in 2011, updating a bit in later years, and archiving it now due to the fact that weebly is no longer the 
provider of NHD's weebly websites and the fact that the website could be, ultimately, deleted by weebly. 
[© Consequences 


© Who Suffers Bibliography and Process Paper 


Who Benefits 


1. Process Paper - War on Drugs: Debate and Diplomacy 
http: //52325544.nhd.weebly.com/process-paper.html 


Conclusion page 
©) Debate 


§) History of the war on drugs 2. Annotated Bibliography - War on Drugs: Debate and Diplomacy 


: htt: //52325544 .nhd.weebly.com/annotated-bibliography.htmt 
Pop culture perception Gavan 


Homepage 


3. Bib/Process - War on Drugs: Debate and Diplomacy 
http://52325544.nhd.weebly.com/bibprocess.html 


I created a collection, which I arranged into lists, although it’s obviously not the same as 
viewing the original website itself, as some videos didn't even show up. For instance, while 
internal videos work just fine, the video of Hemp for Victory, shown below, on the Timeline 
page, NEVER shows up! To be clear, I'm not saying I endorse these videos, but rather I am 


adding them as examples of content that Webrecorder is not capturing, showing one of its flaws. 
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Similarly, a video on "Is It a Conspiracy?" page, where a Former LAPD detective argues that 
the CIA has dealt drugs throughout U.S. didn't appear in the Webrecorder archive either as it 
never showed up on the page when I went to archive it. In another instance, the video of a 
Harvard Economist saying that all drugs should be legalized, on my Viewpoints page, was never 
part of the Webrecorder archive either. 


Strangely, the video on the "who benefits" page showed up in Webrecorder, despite these 


others not showing up. Of course, there is also the issue of dead video links across the website, 
which neither Webrecorder nor Internet Archive can solve, as it means those videos were taken 
down from YouTube. 

That led to my last attempt to archive this content: moving it to a new home, my YouTube 


channel, apart from the one video I had uploaded there, which used to be on my NHD website at 


one time. So, I aimed to upload them, choosing the most historical videos of the lot, cropping 


others for length, to make them better. 


i el 
JUNE 17, 1971 
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And the preservation continues onward. I look forward to your comments and would love 
suggestions on how I can preserve this website going forward. 


© 2019-2023 Burkely Hermann. All rights reserved. 
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Chapter 3: Steering Share: Digging Into the FamilySearch 
Inmate Indexing Program 


Hello everyone! In today’s post I’d like to share a project that I’ve been working off-and-on 
since 2019, in my spare time, which relates to digitization, archival ethics, and access. Since 
then, I have been using MuckRock to request documents from county jails and state prisons 
about FamilySearch’s program to have inmates index public records, like censuses and military 
records, which are then used by genealogists and the general public. To put this project into 
context, I’d like to give some background to highlight why this project matters. 

In February 2020, in my first article on the closure of the National Archives facility in the 


Seattle area, I noted that some U.S. legislators criticized the partnership between the National 


Archives and FamilySearch, who stated that this partnership, meant to digitize records, has not 
“resulted in actual access to records that have been prioritized by stakeholders.” 

Currently, NARA’s webpage on digitized microfilm publications and original records states 
that digitization partners like Ancestry, Fold3 (owned by Ancestry), and FamilySearch “have 
digitized microfilm publications and original records from NARA’s holdings and made them 
available on their websites.” NARA has had a partnership with FamilySearch since 2005, with 
NARA describing them as having a “clear focus on records of interest to genealogists.” The 
current partnership agreement with FamilySearch will remain in effect until NARA or 
FamilySearch terminates it, which is unlikely. 

All this matters because FamilySearch, a division of the Mormon Church (LDS), is using 
inmates to index many of these public records. This means that the records you might be using 
on Ancestry, which FamilySearch shares records with, or on the latter site, have likely been 
indexed by inmates. 

It is important to keep in mind that jails and prisons are not the same. Jails are run by 
counties or cities, housing those with short-term convictions or awaiting trial. Prisons are 
operated on the federal or state level, with inmates who have longer-term convictions. 

I became interested in this topic after reading Shaun Bauer’s short article in Mother Jones in 


August 2015 entitled “Your Family’s Genealogical Records May Have Been Digitized by a 


Prisoner”. Unfortunately, Bauer never wrote a follow-up piece, and some genealogists, like 
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assorted people on social media and Megan Smolenyak, more prominently, defended the 
indexing, claiming that a “few key aspects” were left out. 

In contrast, Jarrett M. Drake, a Harvard University PhD candidate who focuses on “archival, 
educational, and organizing projects that pertain to prison abolition,” argued, in a 2020 book, 
Paths to Prison: On the Architectures of Carcerality, that the national and state governments that 
partner with FamilySearch certain “untold millions of dollars” by sharing their records for 
indexing and digitization, and argued that “millions of archival records have been made available 
by incarcerated labor.” 

Although my research on this subject is still ongoing, there is clear evidence that sometime 
in the 1980s, LDS opened a Family History Center at Utah State Prison, followed by one at 
California’s Tehachapi State Prison in 1989. In February 2001, the Chicago Tribune 
acknowledged that the Freedman’s Bureau records, which are popular especially with Black 
genealogists, were collected and culled by 550 inmates at the South Point Correctional Facility at 
Utah State Prison. 

Smolenyak’s interview with one of the indexers, Blaine Nelson, said that the indexing of the 
Freedman’s Bureau records took eleven years, 600 inmates, and “over 700,000 volunteer hours.” 
He declared proudly that, by February 2001, “some 480,000 Freedman's Bank records had been 
extracted and indexed.” This means that one of the “richest databases for African-American 
research” as Ed Lunt, who helped establish the indexing program at the Utah State Prison in 
1990 with his wife Penney, described it, was only possible due to the large amount of unpaid 
inmate labor. 

The indexing did not end there. It has continued since then, with millions of names indexed 


by inmates, not only in Utah, but in other states, like Idaho and Arizona. Some even declared that 


this indexing means that prisoners are “working to strengthen everyone's family tree.” 

In 2021, Steve Collings, a product manager for the FamilySearch Correctional Services 
program, stated that LDS had "35 different facilities" with where inmates do indexing across the 
Mountain West, including Utah, Wyoming, and Arizona, with plans to expand nationwide, then 
worldwide. Whether the indexing provides “personal growth” to inmates as LDS claims, or not, 
LDS has been mostly tight-lipped in providing many details about the indexing and noting the 


exact locations where LDS has contracted prison indexing. 
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In my research, I’ve found that five jurisdictions in Utah currently have contracts with LDS 
to have inmates index records: Box Elder County, Cache County, Duchesne County, Kane 
County, and Summit County, as I note on the “Documents received” sheet within my 
“FamilySearch and prisons” spreadsheet. Sevier County presumably also has a contract, but I 
have not received documents from them. The most recent one I received, for Box Elder, shows 
that FamilySearch is all in on the inmate indexing as it was signed earlier this year by Stephen 
Valentine, who is the Senior Vice President of FamilySearch International! 

From my requests I also learned that there are genealogy programs in Idaho prisons, but they 
reportedly have no policy related to the program. The same is the case for the Utah Department 
of Corrections. I also received redacted emails from the Washington Department of Corrections 
showing communications about Mormon volunteers coming to the state’s prison facilities. 
Otherwise, I learned that Beaver and Washington counties have volunteer programs but 
reportedly do not have records of that program. 

To do these requests, I’ve been using MuckRock, which allows you to submit freedom of 
information requests to any governmental agency within their databases and keep all the 
interactions public, or even private. Unfortunately, it has been somewhat costly to do this work, 
costing $5.00 per record request, making it hard for those without adequate financial resources to 
make these record requests and hopefully receive documents which can become public, even if 
they are heavily redacted. Where I work, the National Security Archive, has the same goal, but 
on a much larger scale, with various projects and experts on certain subject areas. 

As I continue my research, with the impending end of requests to county jails in Utah, I'll be 
trying to find out more about this program beyond Utah, to other states. I’ve done this a little 
with requests to counties in Wyoming, Arizona, Nevada, and other states such as Colorado and 
Arkansas. Although I’m not sure what I will learn about this indexing program going forward, 
and how widespread it is, I am confident that it will remain a learning experience which will 
inform people, particularly archivists and librarians, about those who index the public records 
which are used daily. Hopefully, it will also encourage a push for a larger NARA budget, so that 
more digitization of their records can be done in-house rather than contracted out to 
FamilySearch or for conditions be put on the next agreement to prohibit indexing by inmates. 


© 2022-2023 Burkely Hermann. All rights reserved. 
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Chapter 4: "Ability to remain neutral": Realities of NARA and 
its archival role 


Titles and excerpts from posts by Margot Note, David A. Bliss, Shode Nicole Gladden, Kaitlin 


Smith, Anna Gilliland, and others (see here and here) about claims of "neutrality" among archives. 


Recently, an article in The Epoch Times, a far-right conspiracy-prone publication 
affiliated with the Falun Gong religious movement, by Nathan Worcester, blared "Background 
Reviews of Top Officials Lend Credence to GOP Allegations of Bias at National Archives." The 
article stated that leading Republicans in U.S. House and Representatives are searching for 
possible "bias" in the National Archives and Records Administration (NARA), citing a letter to 


current Acting Archivist Debra Steidel Wall by James Comer, the new chair of the House 


Oversight Committee, declaring that he was “investigating whether there is a political bias” at 
NARA, claiming that there was "inconsistent treatment" of recovering classified records held by 
the former President and President Biden. The article also cites "authorities" like Mike Davis 
who heads an organization (Article III Project) which "defends constitutionalist judges...and 
opposes judicial and other nominees who are outside of the mainstream", Professor Daniel Z. 
Epstein, a member of the conservative libertarian Federal Society, a lawyer for the former 
president Reed Rubinstein, and conservative journalist Megan Fox to support its narrative that 
NARA has "liberal" bias. 

The article then claims that NARA leaders have "long championed the left-wing and 


partisan Democratic views pervasive in Washington and its wealthy suburbs." They use 
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biographical information about NARA’s general counsel, Gary Stern, Acting Archivist Wall, and 
Biden's nominee for Archivist of the United States (Colleen Shogan), denials of FOIA requests 
by NARA about the Mar-a-Lago search, financial contributions to political campaigns, to 
"prove" supposed partisanship and "left-leaning" views of these "bureaucrats". Even so, they 
admit that there was "concern" among those at NARA "about [Hillary] Clinton’s handling of 
records" and that the agency is "slowly releasing records" about the Mar-a-Lago search. This 
article unsurprisingly tied this focus to the recent election of Emily Drabinski, taking office as 
the new American Library Association president in July, who said she was a "Marxist lesbian" 
following her election. The publication left out that she called this comment "an excited 
utterance" and said she would serve all librarians regardless of political views. The article 
culminates in the claim that if supposed political bias continues then American people may have 
"deeper questions about the institution’s ability to remain neutral in an increasingly politicized 
world". This is echoed by their earlier claim that Yale Law School is a "more neutral (or 
formerly neutral) institution." 

The realities of NARA are far different than what The Epoch Times has stated. David 
Ferriero refused to do what some liberals and progressives, like those in the ERA Coalition, 
called for: post the Equal Rights Amendment as an official constitutional amendment. However, 
Ferriero, following the advice of the Office of Legal Counsel, which said the ERA can no longer 
be ratified because the deadline has passed, decided to not do so. It is here that it is worth 


quoting from my November 2022 newsletter, in which I said, about the confirmation hearing of 


Colleen Shogan: 

...Shogan, for her part, said she was committed to more transparency, opening Civil 
Rights cold cases...She also said she would not decide the ERA unilaterally, stated she was 
nonpartisan and nonpolitical, and noted commitments to transparency, efficiency, and so-called 
“public private partnerships”. She said reducing the backlog of requests for veteran records as 
the “most important discrete problem” facing her if she is confirmed as the archivist...Shogan 
stated that “the Archivist serves in the capacity, in a nonpartisan, apolitical capacity.” She also 
noted that NARA will need to “find creative ways to become more efficient, to capitalize upon 
public-private partnerships, and to engage previously underserved communities in meaningful 
ways”. This is in line with what David Ferriero has done when he served as archivist from 


November 2009 to April 2022. She stated that the ERA...for which the archivist has the legal 
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responsibility to “certify each state ratification of a proposed amendment and, once 38 states 
have ratified, publish the amendment in the Constitution”, could only have its fate decided by 
“the federal judiciary and/or Congress,” a response which pleased reactionary people." 

This statement was flatly rejected by the ERA Coalition, which argued that the "role of 
the U.S. Archivist is ministerial in nature" and that the ERA has fulfilled all constitutional 
requirements and the Archivist "has a statutory duty to publish it." 

The Epoch Times could not bother to mention the incident in which Ferriero supported 
the closure of the NARA facility in Anchorage in 2014, the 2020 decision by NARA to censor a 
photograph containing signs critical of the former president and references to women's 
autonomy, and the proposed closure of the Federal Records Center in Seattle which was 


proposed in December 2019 and later stopped in April 2021. The article also overlooked the fact 


that Wall and Shogan support the continued public-private partnerships to digitize archival 
records, something which Ferriero began and continued. Currently, NARA records have been 
digitized by Ancestry, Fold3 (owned by Ancestry) and FamilySearch (controlled by the 


Mormons). There are current digitization partnerships with: 


e for-profit companies (Ancestry.com, its Fold3 subsidiary, Moon Collectors, LLC, 
Paradise Entertainment, Limited) 

e lineage-based non-profits (Daughters of the American Revolution) 

e the Mormons (FamilySearch) 

e public institutions (Le Bibliotheque Nationale de France, Digital Commonwealth, 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal National Historical Park, Veterans Affairs Department, and 
Royal Commission on the Ancient and Historical Monuments of Scotland) 

e quasi-public institutions (The Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis) 

e other non-profits (Barack Obama Foundation) 


In years before Ferriero was Archivist of the United States there were partnerships with the 
EMC Corporation, Google, the University of Texas, and many others. 

All this makes the claim that people such as Ferriero, Shogan, and Wall are left-wing 
laughable. If this was the case, then why would they have gone to private companies and non- 
profits to digitize information? This is probably because they don't want people to know what 
scholar Jarrett M. Drake argued in 2020: that the national and state governments that partner with 


FamilySearch certain “untold millions of dollars” by sharing their records for indexing and 


digitization, and that “millions of archival records have been made available by incarcerated 


labor.” This is something that will never be mentioned in The Epoch Times. 
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One aspect that the publication is correct about is that NARA is not neutral. The claims of 
neutral continually asserted by the organization's leaders is incorrect. However, this does not 
mean that the institution is partisan, but rather that such neutrality is impossible. As I wrote back 
in February 2022, the actions of archivists do not occur in a vacuum, but are "connected to larger 
political and social structures, and affected by society itself." Instead archives, like museums, 


libraries, and galleries, are not neutral spaces, but are, rather, contested ones, with sources which 


are not neutral. This article, and the request by the newly elected House Republicans further 
reinforce this idea. This should be recognized before it is too late. As Drake argued, "archives 
have never been neutral — they are the creation of human beings, who have politics in their 
nature." 

Neutrality in archives is impossible. In fact, SAA President Courtney Chartier wrote in April 
2022, that "if we claim neutrality, then we uphold evil institutional and personal communities" 
and stating that those archivists who "refused to document the contributions of certain people, or 
created hostile educational and work experiences for their fellow archivists" are not neutral. This 
is the reality that The Epoch Times and others who appeal to neutrality would like to ignore. The 
same goes for the fact that these reactionaries would like you to forget about: NARA has been 
consistently underfunded. My colleague, Lauren Harper, at the National Security Archive 
pointed this out in a post last year: 

The National Archives and Records Administration’s (NARA) budget has remained stagnant 
in real dollars for nearly thirty years...While its budget has flatlined, the number of records 
NARA must preserve, particularly electronic records, has increased exponentially over three 
decades...NARA is stretched too thin in normal times, and its insufficient budget and statutory 
authority were no match for the Trump administration’s disdain for records 
management...NARA’s current budget is a recipe for disaster...Budget woes are not new for the 
agency...decreasing budgets and staffing shortages hamper some of the most critical offices 
within NARA...Staffing issues play out in less obvious ways, too. One pernicious example is that 
it results in limited oversight of agency records retention schedules...Our audits make clear that 
NARA needs to actively oversee the electronic records management process, as opposed to 
taking agency self-assessments at their word... The next AOTUS needs more than just resources, 


they will need to maximize the authority they have and be granted more. 
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This is likely a major reason for the continued digitization partnerships. Instead of helping 
NARA overcome these issues, the upcoming investigation by Congressional Republicans into 
false claims of "partisanship" at the agency will only divert funds away from necessary tasks and 
put more records, and people's jobs, in jeopardy. One could surmise that the investigation itself is 
an effort to delegitimize the institution and even set the groundwork for its possible privatization 
if certain people are elected to Congress or the Presidency. In any case, such investigations will 
be accompanied by calls to further reduce the budget of NARA, instead of giving it the resources 
it needs so it can hire additional staff, improve its work culture, and digitize more records in- 
house without having to resort to digitization partnerships. Otherwise, the cultural memory of the 


U.S. will remain at risk, as will the ability to "protect and preserve a future." 


© 2023 Burkely Hermann. All rights reserved. 
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Concluding Words 


After putting this together, I am somewhat inspired to write more on these topics, even 
publish another post about the public information requests about the FamilySearch program, 


digital readers, or any of the other topics covered in this short e-book. 


- Burkely 


Hitt 
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